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CHAPTER I 

THE NEED FOR ORAL COMMUNICATION 

Colleges and universities have a responsibility to their 
students and to the society into which they place these students. 
The responsibility of English departments, and more specifically 
freshman English programs, is even greater. "In one important respect 
the department of English is unique among the several faculties which 
serve at American colleges and universities! it alone has something 
all others must use. . .no discipline can be practiced vdthout the 
use of English. However, while English departments today are 
teaching composition, literature, and some creative and technical 
writing, they are not meeting the demands of industry, business, and 
government in one vital area— oral communication. 

The increased complexity of our modem society, with its varied 
social, economic, and political aspects, demands a greater need for 
effective oral communication than most people realize. Ve live in a 
verbal society where we are continuously bombarded with wrds. The 
vfords compose our language, and language is the basis of all communi- 
cation. However, throughout the history of freshman English, more 
emphasis has been placed on the written word than on the spoken word. 
This placement of emphasis needs to be altered— people speak and 
listen to others speak far more often than they write. Ibnald C. 

This thesis follows the style of FMLA as outlined in "The 
MLA Style Sheet . 2nd edition. 
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Bryant in his article "Critical Responsibilities of the Speech -En^aish 
Program"^ states that "the ordinary, educated citizen is more likely 
today to perform in public, even if in a small intimate public, so 
as to be seen and heard, than he ever was to write for public 
consumption." 

3 

Much the same views are expressed in the follovdng statement: 

Pupils in elementary grades and students in high 
schools and colleges should have more experience in 
spoken than in written communication. Throughout life, 
occasions for speaking are far more frequent than those 
for writing, more varied in type, often more important, 
and in many ways more difficult to meet. At: one pro- 
gresses in school achievement, his opportunities widen, 
so that the necessity for the advanced student to have 
a mastery of oral as well as written language for more 
complex and important occasions constantly increases. 

Although this statement appeared almost forty years ago, it is still 
relevant and pertinent to student needs today. Freshman English 
programs are still not meeting these needs. 

Most college students do not have the opportunity to develop 
adequate oral communication skills during their college careers. Yet 
even before graduation, the student finds himself faced with situa- 
tions in which he must communicate effectively. The most important 
of these situations is the job interview where, face to face with a 
company representative skilled in talking with people, the student 
must sell himself. Once the graduate gets a job, he must continue 
to sell himself through his skills, his ideas, and his progress if 
he wants to succeed in his job. If a new employee cannot speak up 
and express himself, no one else will speak for him, and the success 
of an employee in a business organization may depend in many cases 
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not only on his work, but also on what he says and how he says it. 
The ability to work, cooperate, and get along with other employees 
is an important consideration when an employee is being considered 
for a promotion. 

Some jobs depend almost entirely on oral communication for their 
existence. People entering the professions are expected to communi- 
cate orally. Teachers, lawyers, ministers, and doctors provide the 
most obvious examples of people whose oral communication is the most 
basic- part of their jobs. Members of these professions are required 
not only to talk to those people they deal with directly, but must 
also talk with colleagues, give speeches to professional organiza- 
tions, and participate in meetings. 

Prospective employees entering business or industrial fields 
often do not realise that they, too, must be able to communicate 
orally. David C. Phillips in Oral Communication in Business 
believes that for a person to be an effective member of a business 
organization, he "should have the ability to communicate in all 
speaking situations, such as conversations, interviews, information 
and policy-making conferences, as well as the more formal speaking 
occasions." A misunderstanding in any of these areas of business 
communication may cause serious problems for an individual and the 
company for which he works. 

The need for effective oral communication has been recognized 
and accepted by not only business and professional people, but also 
by another profession— the Army. In an article on the freshman 
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English program at West Ibintt-' General George R. Stephens made a 

prediction concerning future Airoy officers in which he saidi 

The Army officer of 1970, if he is to function 
successfully, must be atle to deal with the physicist, 
the chemist, the biologist, the historian, the econo- 
mist, the jurist, and a host of other specialists. 
Therefore, West Point will devote more and more effort 
to developing the generalist who can understand the 
problems of, and communicate with, all of the specialists. 

Introducing the student to the values of effective oral communi- 
cation and providing opportunities for him to practice speaking in 
the freshman English course will get him started toward the goal of 
being a better prepared college graduate able to communicate in the 
various situations that arise in a career and In everyday situations. 
The earlier training in oral communication is begun, the more adept 
the student will be in using his oral facilities as a graduate. The 
freshman Ehglish course provides the best and most appropriate place 
to begin this training. 

This first chapter deals with students' incresising need for 
effective oral communication. As indicated by the review of litera- 
ture in Chapter II, leading scholars have for many years proposed 
inclusion of oral activities in freshman Biglish. Many schools 
develop'3d programs in which speaking and writing were both integral 
parts of the English course, and Chapter III discusses some of these 
program. s in detail. 

The goal of this research was first, to determine the feasibility 
of including oral work in the freshman English course at Texas A & M 
University, and second, to find and assemble possible oral activities 



which could te used by our instructors in their classes. Chapter IV 
presents the conclusions of my research by first discussing- problems 
that must be overcome before oral communication can be incorporated 
into the freshman English course at Te::as A & M on an overall basis. 
The remaining part of xpter IV provides suggested activities which 
could be used in conjunction with written vork already a part of the 
freshman Ehglish course. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature concerning the relationship of freshman English 
and oral communication provides interested teachers numerous ideas 
aseful in developing oral activities to be used in their classes. As 
an introduction to the discussion of communication programs (Chapter 
III) and to the possibilities of introducing oral communication into 
freshman English at Texas A & M (Chapter IV), this chapter is intended 
to provide for the reader a brief review of material, both general and 
specific, which deals with oral communication. This review is in the 
form of an aimotated bibliography in which the entries are presented 
alphabetically, and is followed by a general nummary of information 
found in the annotations. Some overlapping of content is present, but 
earh article or book annotated has something individual and vital to 
contribute to the overall view of the literature. 

Annotations 

Anderson, Hurst Robins. "An Experiment in Oral and Written 
English." School and Society. 38 (Dec. l6, 1933)» 808-809. 

"Oral and Written Ehglish," a two -hour course, required students 

to prepare and deliver fifteen to twenty extemporaneous speeches 

during the year. The students first read material dealing with a 

specific principle involved in effective speaking, then prepared a 

speech incorporating this principle. Immediately after the student's 
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presentation, the effectiveness of the speech was evaluated by the 
class and the instructor. Subject matter for the speeches stemmed 
iTOm discussions of problems that students face in college and in 
later life. One-half to two -thirds of the speeches were written out 
and graded as themes. 

Babcock, C. Merton. The Harper Handbook of Communication Skilled. 
New York: Harper, 1957. 

Language* is the basis of communication, and clear thinking is 
essential to meaningi'ul communicctlDn . All communication has social, 
personal, and linguistic aspects, and understanding depends on psy etio- 
logical, intellectual, and social factors as well as on "knowledge of 
how language shapes thoughts, how it reflects cultural histoiy, and 
how it may be manipulated to achieve the purposes of those who 
employ it." 

Backes, James G. "To Get Them Talking— Try Writing." Today's 
Speech , 10 (Feb. 1962), 12-1^. 

Many groups, especially if newly formed, have trouble getting 
a discussion under way. At this point some type of "ice breaker" 
is needed, something to get the discussion started. 

One method is quite simple. Each ?iember of the group is given 
paper aJid asked to write down five words which immediately come to 
mind as the group leader mentions a particular word. The group then 
discusses what they have written down, but no effort is made to pin- 
point a topic. The primary objective is to get the group talking. 

Some advantages of this technique are that (l) members share 

o 1 i 
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the experience of listings (z) oi^anization occurs when focusing 
thoughts on a specific itemt (3) informality encourages participation > 
and (k) members may discover other topics for exploration. 

Bailey^ W. K, "The Importance of Communication for Advancement 
In Industry*" College Composition and Communication > ^ (Feb. 1953) » 
11-13. 

Industry wants and needs people who have been trained to thinks 
who can express themselves ^ and who can lead others. 

In business I oral presentations are usually better organized 
than written reports. Oral presentations usually begin with a state- 
ment of the problem » then give solutions and support. Written 
reports tend to present all data, then draw conclusions. The purpose 
of communication determines the method of presentation, and if the 
purpose is kept in mind, the report will be more effective. Business 
communication should be concise and clear, and "one of the finest 
business arts is to be able to sxm up a discussion in one sentence," 

When teaching students to communicate for business purposes, 
teachers nhould stress the reason for the communication, the purpose, 
and the most efficient method to get results # 

Bamhart, T. A., Charles Baleer, and William Itonnelly. "The 
Communication Program at St. Cloud State College." Communication 
in General Education > pp. 169--80. 

The communication course at St. Cloud emphasized individual 

self-fulf illment . The program included three basic courses in a 

sequence, and students were required to achieve proficiency in each 

one before progressing to the next course. Students received 
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twelve credits. 

The objectives of the first course were for the students to 
recognize their needs atnd abilities in communication, to develop 
better skills in reading, writing, speaking, ajid listening, and to 
understand the value of communication to themselves and society. 
The course stressed communication with a purpose, both expository and 
persuasive, based on readings and personal experiences. In writing 
and speaking assignments, the idea had to be worthwhile and the 
subject and presentation adapted to the purpose and audience. 

The second course developed the skills of speaking, writing, 
listening, and reading oriented toward research writing and problem- 
solving discussion. Assignments included expository readings, 
student-led class and panel discussions, individual speeches, and 
research papers. 

The third course, ofi ired on the sophomore level, inclnded the 
study of semantics, logic, propaganda analysis, critical thinking 
skills, and analysis of mass media communication. 

Both remedial and enrichment courses were offered to those 
students witu special needs on the recommendation of their teachers. 

Barrett, Harold, Practical Methods in Speech . 3rd ed. Sam 
Francisco t Rinehart, 1973# 

Speech is a social activity in which speakers must adjust to 

various situations in order to function usefully among others and 

must know and understand the people to whom they are speaking • 

Speech is influenced both by the personal and social behavior of 

13 
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those involved and by the basic rhetorical principles of effective 
speaking. Since speech is a social activity, emphasis in teacMng 
should be placed on all aspects of interpersonal communication, not 
only on public speaking. 

Basse tt. Glenn A. The New Face of Communication. New York: 
American Management Association, I968. 

There are two basic purposes of communication-one. to provide 
infonnation to help the audience develop understanding; two, to 
impress and influence the audience to follow some course of action. 

Real communication occurs when a person is being himself, 
honestly presenting his personal iaeas and opinions without defensive- 
ness. Real communication is characterized by "informality, sponta- 
neity, and openness for the purpose of sharing experiences and 
facilitating learning." For this type of communication to take 
place, the speaker must recognize the communication situation and 
deal with the needs of the audience. 

Brown, James I. "An Integrated Four-Skills Communication 
Experience." Cnllege English . 11 (Jan. 1950). 217-1». 

The telling of personal experiences is a common part of any 
conversation. The following assignment teaches more effective 
communication related to conversational situations. 

The teacher first reads an anecd^ote to the class after telling 
them that they vdll have an opportunity to retell the story. The 
students then retell the story as in a letter to a friend since lx)th 
conversations and friendly letters require an informal conversational 
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style. After they finish writing, the students make a word for word 
comparison of their written account with a copy of the original. 
Students are expected to note specific differences between the 
original and their version. The class then discusses what they 
learned and how relating personal experiences can be used in 
communication. 

This assignments is functional enough to motivate student 
interest and can be adapted to the needs of most classes. It can 
help students feel at ease and can show them the importance of 
language in other situations. 

Bryant, Ibnald C. "Critical Responsibilities of the Speech- 
English Program." The Speech Teacher , 10 (Nov. 1961), 276-82. 

The Speech-English program should stress the use of language 
and the ability to deal with irass communications. A person is more 
likely to speak than write, and good speaking habits can be improved 
through instruction and practice. This instruction is a complex 
problem involving acquisition of knowledge, fostering of thought, 
mastery of language, and development of expression. This instruction 
is first the responsibility of the English class but must also be 
carried over into other classes aind emphasized by all teachers. 

The teaching progrsims should emphasize style and usage, in both 
speaking and writing, amd encourage ample practice in both. Speaking 
and writing are "co-ordinate pxocessess," and competence in either 
one will improve ability in the other. As co-ordinate processes they 
are essential to the literacy necessary for individual independence 
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and participation in today's electronic a^,e of mass media. 

Bryant, Donald C. and Karl R. Wallace. Oral Coromunication ; A 
Short Course in Speaking . 3^^ ed. New York: Appleton, 1962. 

Knowledge and thoucht are fundamental to good speaking, and 

delivery of speeches should not be rigid but have a conversational 

tone. Elimination of the idea of an authority can help the flow 

of communication. Emphasis should be placed on interesting the 

audience and keepinf; their attention, developing ideas through 

support and examples, and motivating the audience to get the denired 

results. The student should develop the habit of orderly preparation, 

both for simple r.peeches and for large presentations. 

Clevenger, Theodore, Jr. "The Rhetorical Jigsaw Puzzle: A Device 
for Teaching Certain Aspects of Speech Composition." The Speech 
T eacher , 12 (Mar. I963), lW-46. 

The rhetorical jigsaw puzzle is a device useful in teaching the 
organization and i>arts of a speech. It is comparable to the 
scrambled outline technique, but goes deeper than formal structure. 
While it shares certain advantages with the speech analysis assign- 
ment, it emphasizes synthesis of parts into a whole rather than 
analysis of a whole into its parts. 

The rhetorical jigsaw puzzle, which can be described as a 
dissected speech, presents to the student the task of re-assembling 
and labelling the parts of a speech which has been pre-analyzed into 
its elements. Preparing the puzzle requires detailed planning by the 
instructor. Terms must be defined unajnb^ ruously and the speech itself 
must illustrate the desired principles. 

er|c ^ 
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After the studentc have completed the assignment, they compare 
their versions to the original and may participate in a discussion 
of the organization and parts of the speech. 

The rhetorical jigsaw puzzle is not intended to be superior to 
either the scrsunbled outline or the speech analysis assignment, but 
can play a unique role in the overall training program, 

"Content of a Communication Course," College Composition and 
Communication. , 6 (Oct, 1955). 137~38. 

Writing, speaking, reading, and listening are components of the 
communication course, and content includes both subject matter and 
method. 

Writing experience must include a study of language and its 
acceptable usage and practice of good rhetorical principles. Writing 
should grow out of experience and observation. Speaking, in addition 
to the same content for writing, requires somewhat different forms of 
organization depending on the speaking situation, 

Reading, with emphasis on increased speed and improved compre- 
hension, should lead to develojanent of critical judgment and habits 
of evaluation. Listening should include the problems of taking notes 
and of discrimination and evaluation of speeches and mass media 
communication. 

Development of these communication skills should motivate the 
students and make them aware that communication exists for a purpose. 
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Davidson, Levette J. and Frederick Sorenson. "The Basic Communi- 
cation Course." College Engli .sh. 8 (Nov. 19^), 83-86. 

The University of Denver developed a one year, fifteen credit 
hour communication course, "English Ebcpression, " which integrated the 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. These skills 
were emphasized as tools "to secure the best possible adjustment of 
the individual in the complex field of human relations." 

Four clinics were established! a reading clinic, a writing 
clinic, a speaking clinic, and a guidance clinic. This program used 
graduate student clinicians to help in individualizing instruction. 
The clinicians gave some tutorial aid to all students, collected and 
assembled biographical material on students, and gave extra help to 
those who needed it. 

Students did not write "themes" as such, but wrote papers for a 
specific purpose and audience. Those speeches with a time limit were 
also prepared for a specific purpose and audience. Panel and coopera- 
tive discussions were stressed over formal speeches and debates. 

The year's work was divided into three quarters. The first was 
devoted to observing and reporting. The major project was the writing 
of a fairly long, analytical autobiography, based on a series of 
questions designed to reveal causes of speech and writing blocks or of 
social maladjustment. These autobiographies were kept confidential. 
The second quarter was devoted to collecting, organizing, rnd pre- 
senting facts in the research paper. The third quarter was devoted to 
a study of methods of securing interest and emphasis, with the main 
project being a piece of creative writing done by the students. 

o 13 
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Dean, Howard H. "The Communication Course t A Ten-Year Perspec- 
tive." College Gomi^sition and Oomir.'ini cation , 10 (May 1959). 80-85. 

For a communication course to really benefit students, its 
objective should be to present the communication process as a 
"dynamic whole," influenced by situations in which communication 
takes place. The subject matter of the course should cover this 
process and include purposes of communication, development, sending 
and receiving of ideas, and feedback. Since the freshman course 
is an introductory one, the most vital principles of each stage 
of communication should be emphasized. 

More specific aims of the communication course should be for 
the student to gain an objectivity in developing and evaluating 
ideas, to realize that language is a changing medium used in many 
ways, and to be aware that good communication is necessary for 
effective participation in society. 

Any communication course must be fitted to the needs of those 
students enrolled in the classes and an endeavor made to consistently 
challenge the students. 

Ibw, Clyde W. "A Speech Teacher View College Communication 
Courses." College English . 9 (Mar. 19^} r 332-36. 

Both desirable developments and dangers exist for communication 
courses. 

Seven desirable developments result from communication courses? 
(l) a unification of the objectives of composition and communicative 
speech to the advantage of the student, (2) an imprcvement in the 
teaching staff through better hiring practices, (3) the development ^ 
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of a scientific attitude toward new ideas, (^) the development and 
use of in-service training programs for teachers, (5) the difference 
of opinion among the many programs, (6) the increasing awareness of 
the importance of speech in everyday life, and (7) the separation of 
written expression from literary appreciation. 

The dangers deal mainly with the teaCiiing of communication. The 
courses may lose the original objective of teaching the practical 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing, and instructors 
may return to more easily taught material. Teachers may also over- 
look the real needs of the students while maintaining their own 
traditional interests. While trying to improve the student's ability 
to think and evaluate, teachers must not be too directive in telling 
students what to look for in an assignment, but help them learn to 
analyze what they read, hear, and think. Teachers must also avoid 
teaching communication in a vacuum rather than in and for life. 

The dangers can be avoided by the communication course being 
practical rather than theoretical, being modem rather than histori- 
cal, and being based on applied psychology rather than on literature. 

"From a Student's Reading and Listening to His Writing and 
Speaking." College Composition and Communication , k (Oct. 1953) t 
75-76. 

Assignments depend on what educational objective is sought and 
what types of reading best stimulate written and oral expression. The 
major objective is to prepare students to function in society through 
the use of effective communication. To this end, the practicality of 
communication should be stressed and informed writing and speaking 
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emphasized. 

Early assignments should be based on the students* personal 
experiences and observations, since student expression is best when 
it deals with the concrete. The students must be able to write with 
unity, emphasis, and coherence. Also important is the analysis of 
expository prose to determine the elements which maJce it lucid, 
unified, and readable. Varied types of reading from both classical 
and contemporary sources are beneficial as are mass media discussions 
on relevant issues. 

The teacher should select readings that relate to the students' 
personal experiences. To produce good writing and speaking, the 
reading and listening materials must generate interest and 
enthusiasm. 

Johnson, Roy Ivan, Marie Schalekamp, and Lloyd A, Garrison. 
Communication t Handling Ideas Effectively . New Yorki McGraw-Hill, 
195^^ 

The teaching of communication should not simply be a program of 
teaching individual skills of speaking, writing, reading, and listen- 
ing, but should be a program vhich shows the importance of each skill 
in purposeful communication and its relation to experiences in living. 
Flexibility in classroom activity is important, as is recognition of 
individual needs. Continuous reinforcement of learning and coordina- 
tion and continued practice of communication skills in realistic 
situations are necessary. The nature and use of language and dis- 
cussion should be emphasized in teaching communication. 
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Lefevre, Carl. "Seminar in Advanced Oommuni cation Problems." 
College English , 20 (Apr. 1959) » 358-62. 

A seminar in advanced communications, a course for senior 
business and accounting students, provided opportunities for indi- 
vidual and gioup reports, both oral and written. The main assignments 
involved techniques of isolating, analyzing, and solving problems. 
A brief review of fundamentals of speech and writing was covered 
first, but the class moved on to an advanced level of communication, 
integrally related to problem -solving. 

The work was divided into three categories. The first, "Think- 
ing Effectively: Study of Semantics and Slanting," began with a 
discussion of problems and examples in semantics. Students wrote a 
critical review of a book on semantics and logic. Work on slanting 
began with analysis of current articles on a wide variety of subjects. 
Students then brought ar+icles of their own choice which they analyzed 
orally. 

The second category, "Applying for a Jobt Role Acting the 'I' 
and 'You,*" first covered the preparation of personal data sheets and 
letters of application. The students then participated in a role- 
playing procedure where they formed companies, then participated in 
situations as both employers and applicants. 

The third category, "Solving a Problem by Means of Verbal 
Communication Techniques," included a written report of a problem 
solved by the verbal techniques of questionnaires and interviews. 
The library research paper was ruled out although reading could 
supplement the project. Students also presented talks based on their 
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reports. Each talk was eight to ten minutes long and was specifically 
adapted to the audience aaid the allotted time. 

Leyton, A. C. The Art of Communication t Gommunication in 
Industry . London » Pitman & Sons, 1968. 

Gommunication is not only a basic part of life; it is essential 
in business. The volume of technilogical information that managers 
must deal viith has increased rapidly and has become an international 
concern . 

Cbmmuni cation on all levels and with all types of people is a 
major concern of business, but managers often neglect the best means 
of communication, not out of ignorance, but because of a lack of 
time. So it is important for managers to be aware of all possible 
situations and their needs. 

Loy, William D. "A New Approach." College Bnglisn. 9 (Jan. 
19^), 206-12. 

"Written and Spoken English," a post-war program instituted in 
1944 at Michigan State College, employed equal emphasis on the four 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening basic to the 
communicatjon process involving both the sender and receiver. Like- 
nesses of the skills were stressed to show the close relationship 
between oral and written activity. Unity was stressed through the 
presentation of each unit in the same manner— read, speak, and then 
iirite. Purposeful selection of material also aided in establishing 
unity. 

"Written and Spoken English" covered tnree terms of twelve weeks 
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each and met five hours a week. Two recitation periods, limited to 
twenty -five students, one wilting session, and large group lecture 
sessions made up the weekly schdule. 

The first term included acquisition of basic communication skills 
and speaking and writing in general "reporting." Extemporaneous 
speaking was also included. The second term was devoted to the 
problems of investigation, including basic logic. The research paper 
was completed- in this term with two speeches presented on material 
gained from this investigation. Impromptu speeches began in this 
term. Analysis of written and maso media communication was also 
included. The third term dealt basically with persuasion and what 
makes it effective and honest. Written and oral work were persuasive 
pieces. The last few weeks were devoted to Imaginative writing. In 
this last terrn, effective group discussion was stressed. 

Course grades were determined by a comprehensive examination 
which included sections on reading, writing, and fundamentals of oral 
and written communication. Students also wrote a theme and gave an 
extemporaneous speech. 

Malmstrom, Jean. "The Communication Course." College GomT»si- 
tion and Communication , 7 (Feb. 1956), 21-2^. 

A course organized around the practical job-getting value of 
good speaking, writing, reading, and listening and around the impor- 
tance of communication in society is the most beneficial one to 
students and also provides the motivation necessary for learning. 
This type of course has as its subject matter the process of 
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communication itself vdth emphasis on the use of language in different 
situations. 

Monroe, Alan H. Princi isles and Ty&es of Speech . 5th ea. 
Chicago! Scott, Foresman, 1962. 

Communication is effective only when the audience understands 
what the speaker is saying. Any type of speech must be adapted to 
the audience, and the speaJcer must choose the best meajis of presenta- 
tion to reach the audience. A speaker can use a particular type of 
speech composition or pattern of development to elicit a certain 
type of audience response. 

The desired audience response can be secured if the speaker 
follows a "motivated sequence" in presenting his ideas. This 
motivated sequence — "attention, need, satisfaction, visualization, 
and action" —follows the "noimal process of human thinking" and 
"motivates the auddence to respond to the speaker's purpose." 

Ncedhajn, Arnold E. "The Need for the •Permissive* in Basic 
Communications," College Composition and Communication . 1 (Oct. 
1950), 12-18. 

Communication courses must be flexible enough to accommodate the 
needs of the students involved. While some administration of the 
courses is necessary, the teacher must have the leeway to adjust to 
each new class. "Pen.iissive" methods, meaning student-selected, 
student-planned, individual activities, should be used. Permissive 
also denotes an atmosphere in which the students and instructor 
accept each other at their levels of achievement. This atmosphere 
helps eliminate the fear that inhibits freshmen. 
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To help dispel these fears, students were first led into conver- 
sations by having each student introduce himself to the class. This 
conversation approach was repeated after each talk throughout the 
year, and it encouraged students to know their subjects. Prepared 
talks were given from notes or outlines, and the students then wrote 
from these same materials. 

Students were permitted to plan their own work in reading, 
writing, and speaking for the second semester with two restrictions. 
The class decided on the minimum number of words in writing required 
for the semester and the deadlines, and they scheduled oral progress 
reports and the required prepared talks. 

The uneasiness felt at first in the permissi/e atmosphere 
disappeared as relationships grew, and other benefits resulted. 
Students worked at their own rate, eliminating anxiety and the need 
for sectioning. Students could also combine work from other courses 
with their communication projects, which reinforced the idea that 
communication was important throughout their education. 

Nelson, Oliver W. and Ibminic A. LaBusso. Oral Communication 
in the Secondary School Qlassroom . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.t Prentice- 
Hall, 1970. 

Communication is "central to the teaching-learning experience, 
both as a means and an end of learning," and can greatly affect the 
amount and quality of learning that occurs. Improving the quality 
of oral communication in the classroom will probably improve other 
areas of learning, too. Increasing the quality, not just the amount, 
is the key to achieving this improvement, and it is the teacher's 
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responsibility to work toward this goal. 

Nichols, Ralph G. and James I. Brown. "A Communications Program 
in a Technical College." Quarterly Journal of Speech . 34 (Dec. 19^), 
^4-9^-98. 

In the fall of 19^ the College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics in the University of Minnesota began a communications 
program with the objective of developing in the students the basic 
language facility demanded of college graduates. 

The central idea was to integrate the four basic skills to 
insure maximum development of each. Pour single-emphasis sections 
of Rhetoric 1 were established for students with one particular 
weakness. Rhetoric 2 integrated the four skills with the student 
working with expository material. Rhetoric 3 stressed the techniques 
and materials of discussion and persuasion. 

All communication classes were scheduled for the first period 
of the day. This made it possible for an exc'i- ige of instructors 
when desired and for combining sections for special presentations. 

"Objectives and Onganization of the Communication Course." 
College Composition and Communication . 1 (May 1950) » 15-16. 

The communication course should develop students* abilities to 
give and receive meanings conveyed in language. Students must 
realize that language is both a symbolic system and a social process 
and that proper usage is essential. Students must learn to choose 
and organize ;.iaterials they wish to communicate ajid to recognize the 
purposes of what they hear and read. They must also learn to discrim- 
inate between fact and opinion in communication received through 
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mass media. 

In speaking students should be able to participate in conversa- 
tions and group discussions and to speak and read before a group. 
Students should develop effective listening skills so that they can 
take part in conversations and discussions. Critical listening is 
important in taking notes and in exposure to mass media communication. 

Writing skills should Include exposition, investigative writing, 
extemporaneous pieces, and letters. Reading should deal mainly vdth 
informational and argumentative materials. Students should acquire 
the techniques to ascertain what is being said and to recognize 
principles and patterns of effective explanation and sound argument. 

"Objectives and Organization of the Communication Course." 
College Composition and Communication . 1 (May 1950), 17-18. 

Communication is the sending and receiving of meanings through 
the inteirrelated skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
and applies not only to classroom situations but to "all forms of 
spealdng and writing in the multifold social context of life." 

Writing assignments should include those forms which the student 
will need in both a college career and in later business and social 
life. Speech work should emphasize the practicality of speech. Both 
informal class discussions and panel discusssions are important since 
the student will probably have opportunities to participate in dis- 
cussions throughout his life. 

Students must learn to be attentive listeners and must recognize 
the effects of language upon them as they listen. Reading assignments 
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should "be taken from the kinds of reading the students might be 
expected to do after college. 

For effective communication students should develop the ability 
to use the proper form of communication in the necessary social 
context, 

"Objectives of a CSommuni cation Program." Oollege OomTOsition 
and Communication . 5 (Oct. 195^), 106-10?. 

The communication course attempts to improve the student's 
ability to write, speak, read, and listen. The communication course 
provides greater efficiency in teaching these skills than if taught 
separately and comes closer to providing practice in communication 
in real life situations. Instructors should emphasize the utility 
of the course and instructors of other courses should also eriphasize 
the use of acceptable communication. 

Students should become aware of their own ability to think 
critically and acquire acceptable skill in communicating effectively 
in both college situations and in later life. To accomplish these 
objectives the student must first learn to collect, organize, ?nd 
express information for a single purpose in oral and written communi- 
cation. To develop adequate skills in reading and listening, the 
student must be able to detect purpose, evaluate evidence, recognize 
patterns of organization, and analyze and comprehend oral and written 
communication. 
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Phillips, David C. Oral Communication in Business . New Yorict 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 

All communication situations require the same "basic principles, 
although the use of these principles may vary on different occasions. 
Effective communication requires mastery of these basic principles » 
know audience, organize, maintain interest; have the ability to 
prove a point i and give adequate presentation. 

Effective communication also requires participation in various 
speaking situations, such £is interviews, conferences, mass media, 
and sales presentations, and is developed only through constant 
practice of good speaking habits. 

Redfield, Charles E. Communication in Management t A Guide to 
Administrative Communication . Chicago: University of Chicago, 1953* 

The increased interest in the need for improvement in business 

communication began during the 19^ 's when the business world began 

to change. Business experienced rapid growth, and dealings with 

customers, stockholders, and employees became more complex. Within 

companies, the specialization and division of labor and the increase 

of unions furthered the need for better communication. Sociological 

changes also aiffected business communication. Business was no longer 

a private matter, but was subject to inspection by the public, the 

government, and other regulatory boards. Communication with those 

groups was essential. 

••Setting Up a Communication Course. •* College Composition and 
Communication . 2 (Dec, 1951) i 26-28. 

Replacement of the traditional composition course with a 
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communication course including viriting, reading, listening, and 
speaking offers economy of time and effort, more unity and better 
organization, and both training and pi-actice in these skills. 
Students also benefit from the study of the sending of ideas and the 
receiving of massages. Extra-departmental cooperation is essf^ntial 
so that students can see the value of communication outside the 
English classroom. 

Sectioni^ig should be done by diagnostic tests and proficiency 
standards set up. Communication courses should meet five hours a 
week for two semesters with some hours designated as laboratory 
hours with required attendance but no credit. Maximum class size 
should be twenty because of speech activities so that students develop 
the same competence in speech smd composition in a combined course 
as they would in separate courses. 

Smith, Patrick D. "Relationship of Speech and English." School 
and Community . 52 (Apr. 1966), 20, 26-27. 

Our educational system depends on teachers who provide instruc- 
tion through oral communication with their students. Therefore, 
teachers should be free from any poor speaking habits which would 
hamper successful oral communication. Teachers must also be capable 
of increasing the understanding and appreciation of literature they 
read aloud. 

The goal of English and speech teachers is the communication of 
language, and both need a sound knowledge of language in its spoken 
forms. Oral interpretation is important in literary study and 
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provides the individual with the capabilities for experience beyond 
his or her own observation. The inability to read effectively is 
often revealed by public speakers. 

Teachers of speech and English should be the best informed of 
all faculty members on language possibilities. Required courses 
should include all aspects of conmunication, although courses may 
emphasize different skills. 

Snipes, Wilson Currin. "Oral Composing as an Approach to 
Wilting." College ComTOsition and Communication . 24 (May 1973) » 
200-205. 

The talk-retalk-write -rewrite method offers students a chance to 
hear and see what they express. The greatest advantage of this method 
is that it is student-centered throughout. The student must be 
recognized as a person in his own right whose language plays a large 
part in his life. In the oral composing method the students study 
themselves as users of language and their present command of language 
in light of their own experiences. 

In The Talking Stage students record their conversations and 
discussions of their ideas, opinions, and experiences. In The 
Re-talking Stage students select, order, and re-record ideas they 
wj.sh to present. In The Writing Stage students make a brief outline 
of what" they have recorded and write a first draft or write down 
exactly what they have recorded. In The Re-writing Stage students 
re/ine the content and incorporate any additional supporting material 
needed, keeping in mind the audience they Intend to reach. Students 
also check mechanics and development to insure clarity of expression. 
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Oral work is furthered through reading and recording the final 
composition and getting response from the class. One major disad- 
vantage is the time needed for all the recording. This method would 
probably do best if spread over more than one semester. 

Stabley, Rhodes R. "After Communications, You Can't Go Home 
Again." College GomTOsition and Communication . 1 (Cct. 1950), 7-11. 

The experimental communication program at Indiana (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College established three goals for the students! (l) 
greater knowledge of what makes for excellence in the various kinds 
of communication, (2) development of greater skills in reading, 
speaJcing, writing, observing, and demonstrating, and (3) development 
of greater understanding of the interrelationship of the communication 
skills and their role in society. 

Each section was limited to twenty students, and these students 
and their teacher remained together for three consecutive semesters. 
Students received twelve hours credit. 

Each unit began with reading and discussion; then came a period 
of speaking and writing. Various types of writing were sought and 
conferences stressed to discuss any writing problems. Speaking 
emphasized those skills needed in teaching. 

One speech teacher and one English teacher were paired and their 
classes met in adjoining rooms. Sections sometimes met together with 
one teacher taking over both. 

Improvement was noted in the students* writing and speaJcing, and 
teachers generally became proficient in teaching out of the specialty 
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of either English or speech. 

Stephens, George R. Gen. "The Fourth Class English Course at 
the United States Military Academy." CommiAni cation in General 
Education , pp. 190-96. 

The Acaideniy stressed a well-rounded education and considered 

English instruction a vital part of this preparation. The objectives 

of the course were "to teach the cadets to think logically and express 

themselves clearly and forcefully," and was divided into a writing 

course and a speaking course. Sections were limited to about twelve 

to fifteen students. Discussion was the basic learning experience 

in the course. Cadets analyzed the issues involved in the reading 

assignments, and their solutions were presented to the class and 

instructor for critical evaluation. The cadets explored "the problem 

of living" and were expected to begin to develop their own philosophy 

of life. 

Both oral and written work stressed unity, coherence, emphasis, 
analysis, and logic. Oral participation in classroom discussions was 
also evaluated and graded. Comprehensive examinations were given at 
the end of each semester and covered the principles of writing and 
speaking covered during the semester. 

"Techniques for Obtaining Effective Class Discussions in Teaching 
Composition." College OomTX)sition and Communication . 8 (Oct. 195?) i 
183-84. 

Class discussion is valuable not only in handling ideas and 
matters of form and style, but also as mental discipline for students. 
A variety of methods exist from simple polling of class members to 
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panel (discussions. 

Discussions to stimulate thinking can stem from questions on 
readings or current issues and are best left unresolved and made the 
subject of compositions. Discussions for clarification of ideas 
esLsily stem from comparison of student themes to one another and to 
professional articles. Revision of themes can be discussed through 
going over a student theme as a class. An opaque projector is helpful 
for this technique. Tape recordings of class and panel discussions 
are also valuable for stimulating discussions. 

"The ABC's of the Gbmbination of Written and Oral Communication." 
College GomTosition and Oommuni cation . ^ (Oct. 1953) i 93-9^. 

The combination of speaking and writing can be advantageous in 

the foloidng areas* techniques of transition, diction, organization 

of ideas, content, general communicativeness, and selecting a purpose 

or central idea. 

Useful assignments are written and spoken evaluations of articles 
and speeches of argumentation and persuasion along with original 
persuasive writing and speaking. Closely related are written and oiral 
reports, both objective and slanted. Written and spoken descriptions 
of processes and desc2?iptions are also useful as are group discussions 
on almost any subject. The research project should include oral 
reports. 

"The Philosophy of the Communication Course." College Composi - 
tion and Communication . 9 (Oct. 1958), 188-89. 

Instruction in communication should be based on the reciprocal 
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relationships of the writer and reader (s) and the speaker and listen- 
er(s). Differences between writing, speaking, reading, and listening 
exist, "but the coimnon elements are sufficient to make integration of 
these skills economical and meaningful, especially since these skills 
are Integrated in the functioning of communication in society. 

Weiss, Harold and J. B. McGrath, Jr. Technically Speaking » 
Oral Obnmunlcation for Engineers . New Yoa*! McGraw-Hill, 1963 . 

Cbnmunlcatlon breakdowns In business and industry occur most 
often between the different levels of W03*ers. Professionally trained 
people in management usually do not have the skills in oral communica- 
tion to transmit their knowledge to those working under them who do 
not have the sajne technical knowledge. 

Tb communicate effectively, a speaker must know his subject, 
have a purpose, prepare ahead of time, and know the audience. As a 
member of a business organization, a person must be able to communi- 
cate in conversations, interviews, and conferences. He must be able 
to sell his ideas and his company's products. If necessary, he must 
conduct meetings and make formal presentations. 

Wiksell, Wesley. "The Communications Program at Stephens 
Oollege." Oollege Bigllsh . 9 (Dec. W7), 1^3-^. 

In the freshman course at Stephens Oollege students were 
expected to develop the ability to assimilate ideas through reading 
and listening and to write and speak clearly and correctly. 

The abilities of the students were determined through tests and 
performance activities early in the year; then emphasis was placed on 
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weak areas. Students with severe problems received individual help 
in clinics. 

Activities in viriting, speaking, listening, and reading stressed 
dealing with ideas, and assignments in writing and speaking were aimed 
at enabling the student to participate effectively in the v-arious oral 
communication situations found in everyday living. The approach was 
to make the course one of practical experience rather than simply an 
accumulation of knowledge about communication. 

Once mastery of basic skills was reached the student could 
discontinue further class work or could elect special projects as 
"honors" studies. 

Wilcox, Itoger P. Oral ReTX)rting in Business and Industry. 
Eiiglewood Cliffs, N. J. « Prentice-Hall, 196?. 

The expansion of business and industry has increased the need 
for effective communication, especially oral information. Participa- 
tion by members of business and industry with other professionals in 
conferences on msiny levels has also increased the need for oral 
communication. At these conferences, new discoveries and developments 
must be explained and new products sold. An oral presentation is far 
more effective than a written report, especially when discussion 
follows. 

Summary 

The basic components of any communication course are the four 
communication skills J writing, speaking, reading, and listening. The 
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course should be organized with attention to the students* immediate 
needs for communication in their college careers and the communication 
needs in life situations after graduation. 

Although differences exist between writing, speaking, reading, 
and listening, the common elements of the skills make integration 
into one course more economical and meaningful than if each were 
taught in a separate course. A course in which speaking and writing 
are combined provides unity in organization and easier attainment of 
the objective of preparing students to communicate in society. Both 
speaking and writing are based on the use of language, and the 
efficiency students develop in either of the skills will enhance 
their ability in the other one. A course in speaJcing and writing 
provides both training and practice in communication. 

Ob.iectives 

Communication can be defined as the sending and receiving of 
messages through language. This transfer of thoxight exists both in 
college classrooms and throughout the student's life. In order for 
the students to develop the ability to communicate both orally and in 
writing, they must first realize that language is the basis for both 
modes of expression. The student should be aware that language is 
not only a symbolic system, but also a social process. As a social 
process, language is a form of behavior and a manifestation of 
personality. To function competently in society the student must 
develop proficiency in communicating in social situations. As ability 
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develops, students learn to make critical judgments about what they 
hear and read, to distinguish between fact and opinion or inference 
in their own and others* communication, and to recognize different 
forms and means of communication in relation to the social context in 
which they occur. As proficiency in communication develops, the 
students* self -confidence increases, and they will be more likely to 
take an active place in society. 

Content 

The teaching of writing and speaking skills should include a 
study of language that covers such areas as denotative and oonnotative 
meanings, levels of abstractions, and the importance of context, word 
choice, and levels of usage. Ehphasis on appropriateness rather than 
arbitiary correctness should lead to an understanding of what con- 
stitutes standard Ei-iglish. Dictionary study is important in studying 
usage, as is an inductive approach where students are asked what they 
observe about the language used in various situations, oral and 
written. Students should be aware of the purposes of communication 
and be able to write or speak for a specific purpose. To do this, 
the students must be able to collect, analyze, classify, and organize 
information. They should learn and use the principal patterns of 
organization and the rhetorical principles of speaker, message, and 
audience. Since freshman students can deal best with the concrete, 
early writing and speaking should be based on personal experiences 
and observations. As the ability to write and speak in these areas 
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increases, students can then acquire the skills of argumentation, 
including elementary logic, and techniques of persuasion and 
propaganda. 

Students should participate in panel and group discussions, 
present extanporaneous speeches, and read orally. They should also 
be involved in informal conversational talks such as they encounter 
in everyday situations. Writing activities should "begin with exposi- 
tion, and organized extemporaneous writing and business communication 
should be included. Students should analyze and evaluate persuasive 
materials and should write papers which are slanted and objective. 
Writing and speaking activities should culminate in investigative 
reports and the research paper, with oral reports being presented 
on the students' research. 

Reading and listening activities should be designed to help 
students develop critical judgment and habits of evaluation and dis- 
crimination, especially in dealing with mass media communications. 
Reading assignments can be taken from the types of reading students 
will be expected to do after graduation. Thorough reading can in- 
crease a student's vocabulary. Activities sljould include analysis of 
both written and oral expression for purpose and for pattern of 
organization. Reading aissignments should help students increase 
reading speed and improve comprehension. Students should realize that 
listening is the key to participation in discussions and conversations 
and that effective listening requires undivided attention. One 
activity to test listening skills is to have a student or members 
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of the class follow directions given orally by a student. 
Motivation 

Motivation is a problem in any required course. However, 
motivation becomes less of a problem once students realize that 
effective oral and written communication can be valuable to them 
thTOUgw->ut their lives. The teacher can stimulate interest and 
enthusiasm by. selecting current materials of general interest and 
materials from the major fields of the students. Qnphasis on the 
utility of the course and on the value of effective communication in 
finding employm«it can keep the students interested and motivated. 

Teacher Training 

Teachers of communication must be adequately trained, either in 
graduate schools or throiigh in-service training programs. A teacher 
of communication must be experienced and have a solid background in 
composition, speech, and language arts. Teachers who have been 
teaching a traditional composition course must be able to reorient 
their thinking to allow for change, and to do this must be flexible 
and willing to experiment. The teacher must be able to establish a 
good rapport with the students since both the teacher and the students 
may take part in the planning and running of the course. The teacher 
must also be able to get along well with other faculty members because 
coordination and cooperation among the many sections is essential. 
Teachers of speaking and writing must demonstrate what they teach, and 
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and their own speech must be free from any poor speaking habits. 



Planning 



For any prograjn which combines the teaching of speech and writing 
to function properly, some direction or general supervision is 
necessary. This supervision may take place through a committee or 
through one person acting as a director or chaiirtian. While the 
supervisory body may set up overall goals and basic co-'^'^nt require- 
ments for the course, the individual teacher must have a voice in 
determining objectives, goals, and subject matter, especially those 
for his or her own classes. 

Sectioning 

Class sections should be limited to a maximum of twenty students 
to allow time for speech activities. Placement of students in sec- 
tions may be done on the basis of student need in a particular area, 
which can be determined through diagnostic tests, through surveys of 
other teachers on campus, and through questionnaires to alumni and 
employers of recent graduates. Clinics or laboratories may be set up 
in each communication skill to which student can go for additional 
help. Attendance may or may not be required. Hours spent in class 
and credit given for the course may vary, but in order to cover all 
facets of communication, the course should meet more than the usual 

three hours a week. 

In general, the communication course should be one that will 
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prepare the students to face the remaintfc^j^f their college careers 
and to get and keep a good job after graduation. This preparation 
is possible only if students are convinced that effective communica- 
tion through the skills of writing, speaking, reading, and listening 
can and will help them in any endeavor. The teacher plays an impor- 
tant role in this preparation by teaching the course in such a manner 
that the students will be motivated and by using methods and materials 
that will benefit the students the most. 
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CHAPTER III 

CLASSROOM APPLICATION 

English programs throughout the United States underwent a change 

in goals, objectives, methods, and content sifter World War II. Much 

of this change resulted from the demands of the armed forces during 

the war for faster smd more practical instruction in language arts 

than was provided by existing courses. The armed forces felt that 

language should be studied as an "instrument for communicating ideas 

in a social system" and as a "desperately needed tool for mediation 

, . .at every level of our lives t among individuals, groups, and 

nations."^ Men and women returning after service in the armed forces, 

veterans who were thanselves college graduates, had found themselves 

inadequately prepared for what the Army and Navy expected of them, 

2 

and after returning home, spoke out about this inadequacy. 

The objectives and goals of many of the communication courses 

which sprang up in the late 19^ 's and early 1950 *s were based on the 

idea that students should be educated in such a manner as to become 

3 

"effective and alert members of a democratic society."-' Educators 
believed that in order for students to become more productive citizens 
they needed to develop the ability to speak, listen, and read, as well 
as write. However, improved ability in these individual areas would 
not necessarily lead to better citizenship. More important than just 
the student's acquiring these skills was his development of judgment. 
The development of critical thinking and discrimination in reading 
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and listening was stressed as a major step toward students* becoming 
"better citizens. Educators felt that for students to develop this 
critical ju(3gment they must first be aware that all communication 
exists for a purpose. In order for students to become aware of the 
purposes of communication, they themselves must first be able to 
communicate with a purpose in both speaking and writing. To develop 
discrimination in reading and listening, attention was given to mass 
media communication of all forms with the idea that during those 

* 

"perilous times students must be taught how to avoid being duped by 
persuasive speakers." 

Many problems faced educators in establishing the early courses. 
Not slLI colleges and universities believed a need for such courses 
existed. Those schools triiich did want to implement communication 
programs discovered t)iat qualified teachers were difficult to acquire. 
Those persons responsible for setting up the courses had to decide 
what exactly was the goal of the course and set out objectives 
accordingly. The needs of the students and means of providing the 
best learning situations for students were major considerations. 
Decisions concerning content of the courses had to made — how much and 
what tjrpe of material should be included and what methods of teaching 
would be best to reach the desired objectives. These aspects contri- 
buted to the variety which existed in the different communication 
programs. 
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Staffing 

The first major problem faced by educators in establishing 
communication programs was finding the needed teachers. Although many 
teachers believed in the need for communication courses, many others 
felt that the traditional composition course was sufficient and should 
not "be changed. Teachers often resist change, and when the idea of 
the communication course first appeared, those teachers well estab- 
lished in composition courses and in their own teaching habits were 
reluctant to try a new style of teaching. 

This unwillingness to experiment with new methods brought about 
two problems, one resulting from the other. The first problem is 
obvious — that of finding teachers who were willing to teach writing, 
speaking, reading, and listening skills. Teaching of freshman English 
is usually considered only a stepping stone to the teaching of litera- 
ture courses in a specialized area, and new, inexperienced teachers 
are given most of the freshman English classes. This situation gave 
rise to the next problem— that of finding adequately trained teachers 
who oould teach all four akills . 

With the implcentation of communication courses, many colleges 
did attempt to remedy the problem of inadequately trained te:;chers. 
Various in-service training programs were established, and methods to 

compensate for teachers' lack of training were employed. 

c 

When the program at the University of Minnesota-^ began, less than 
half of their faculty were properly trained. So, at first, speech 
teachers taught speech and listening sections and English teachers 
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taught writing and reading sections. The in-service training program 
consisted of weekly staff meetings in which teachers discussed methods 
and what they had learned. Persons with special training in various 
aspects of communication were brought in to discuss problems with the 
teachers. As teachers at the University of Minnesota gained more 
knowledge outside their specieilty, some rotation in teaching assign- 
ments was "begun. 

At Stephens College,^ teachers, although already skilled in 
teaching communication, were subsidized for further training through 
workshops, summer school, or individual research. 

At Indiana (Pennsylvania) State Teachers College,' their experi- 
mental program in communications paiired one speech teacher and one 
English teacher with their sections meeting together for some 
sessions. In these joint meetings, one teacher often took over both 
sections and the other teacher observed. The two teachers met in 
conferences before and after the joint meetings for discussions of 
methods and procedures. Also, each teacher at various times indi- 
vidually graded the assignments of both sections, after which they 
compared both sets of grades and discussed any serious discrepancies. 

Sectioning 

Freshman courses in communication that were well thought out and 
planned gave careful attention to the needs of the students. Section- 
ing on the basis of ability and need was carried out after the admin- 
istration of diagnostic tests, and in some cases, performance tests. 
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Diagnostic tests usually included those designed to measure reading 
speed and comprehenrion and listening comprehension. 

Students in the communication program at the University of 
Minnesota® were first sectioned according to the results of a listen- 
ing test, a reading test, an impromptu theme, and a voice recording. 
Also on file were high school ratings and general college entrance 
and aptitude scores. Once the sections had met, the teachers held a 
conference with each student to gain additional information on the 
student. Testing was ageiin done at the end of the course to deteimine 
the needs of the students for the following semester. 

At the University of Denver^ pretest results were kept on file 
in the writing clinic. One duty of the clinicians in the writing, 
speaking, reading, and guidance clinics was to discover any particular 
needs of the students and give help accordingly. 

The testing program at Stephens Gollege"^^ included "both ability 
tests and performance activities. The ability tests covered vocabu- 
lary, survey reading, comprehension, and library skills. Performance 
activities in speaking included participation in a conversation, group 
discussion, and listening situations, presentation of a report and 3 
personal experience talk, and reading aloud. Writing activities 
included a critical review and a social letter. C3.inics to which 
students were recommended by teachers also aided in diagnosis of any 
special problems of students and ways to deal with the problems. 

Both remedial and honors courses were offered in some communica- 
tion programs. At St. Cloud State College"^ students who received a 
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grade lower than "C" in any of the oommuni cation courses had to repeat 
that course "before going on to the next one in the sequence. Those 
students who had special deficiencies but v*o did not deserve a grade 
lower thaji "C" in the first course were placed in a remedial course. 
If a grade of "C" was made, the student then went on to the second 
course. If the student failed the remedial course, he repeated the 
first course. Students with serious problems were recommended for 
participation. in tutoring sessions. These sessions were taught by- 
graduate students or qualified seniors and were limited to six 
students each. 

For those students, viho after completing the first course showed 
ability to do well in an advsmced program, two enrichment courses 
were offered that paralleled the regular courses in the sequence. 
Students entered these courses on the recommendation of their teachers. 

At Stephens College, "''^ a student, after demonstrating proficiency 
in the basic communication skills, could either discontinue further 
class work or elect special projects in the area of communication as 
"honors" studies. Some areas for study offered included various 
reading projects, creative writing, listening, book reviewing, speech 
for leaders, and mass media communications. 

In some communication programs, clinics were established and 

students whc needed extra help were referred to these clinics by their 

13 

instructors. At the University of Denver four clinics were estab- 
lished—a reading clinic, a writing clinic, a speaking clinic, and a 
guidance clinic— and headed by professors. The clinics were staffed 
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"by graduate students in speech or English working toward a Master's 
degree. The duties of the clinicians included serving as tutors, 
collecting and assembling biographical information on the students, 
and giving special help to the students with the greatest need. The 
main idea "behind the clinics was to eliminate the students* weaJc areas 
so they would not continue to fail "because of some difficulty that 
with a little help might "be corrected. Also taken into consideration 
was the fact that students vho do poorly in freshman English are not 
necessarily poor students in general, "but are often good students in 
other areas. 

14 

At Stephens CJollege students received individual help when a 
serious problem arose. In the writing clinic, the speaking clinic, 
and the reading -study clinic, the causes of problems were determined, 
a program of remedial work set up, guidance offered in completing the 
program, and application to regular and extra class wo lit made. In 
cases where the problems were not severe, students met in groups 
sometimes formed within classes or drawn from different classes. The 
amount of time spent in a clinic varied with the seriousness of the 
piX>blera to be corrected, but once referred to a clinic, a student was 
expected to follow the prescribed program of training, and attendance 
counted as part of the requirement for the course. 

Oontent 

All the communication courses had as their basis the integration 
of the four skills of writing, speaking, reading, and listening. The 
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manner in which the skills were eomlDined and taught v£.ried. For the 
most part, the four skills were taught not only as ends in themselves, 
but as means of enabling students to become more functional members 
of society. Lemguage ajtid its uses were stressed as vital parts of the 
communication process, and the integration of the four skills in 
everyday communication situations was emphasized to show the students 
that communication did not end xrtien they left the English classroom. 

Colleges felt that it was necessary to "develop the basic 
language facility demanded of a college-trained person in the modem 
world. "^^ In addition to the content covered in the traditional com- 
position courses, the communication courses stressed the practical use 
of communication, the purposes of communication, effective group dis- 
cussions, and mass media oommuniceition. 

In the communication course at Michigan State College, writing 
and speaJking assignments were closely coordinated to show the relation- 
ship between oral and written communication. To promote unity in the 
course, a pattern of presentation was set up with students first read- 
ing, then speaking, then writing. This order was maintained throughout 
the course. Reading material for the first term was chosen to illus- 
trate the various expository patterns. Students read and discussed 
exajnples of a particular expository pattern, carefully noting its 
characteristics. The students then gave short talks using the pattern 
of exposition being studied. The final step in the procedure was for 
students to write a paper using the same pattern. Listening skill 
came with the students' participation in class discussions and 
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speaker-audience discussions. 

IXiring the first term, students presented four or five speeches 
and wrote seven or eight themes. In preparation for both the speeches 
and the themes, emphasis was placed on the differences between factual 
material and opinion, belief, or feeling. Attention wsls also given to 
concreteness and specific detail, with an effort to get students to 
avoid using abstractions and generalizations. The mechanics of com- 
position were. covered as needed by the students, and methods of organ- 
ization and development were taken up as the assignments warranted. 
The basic fundamentals of good speaJcing were covered through the text 
assignments, discussions, ajid criticism of the speeches. 

The third term of woi* dealt with the art of persuasion and 
recognition of nonf actual material. Honesty in persuasion was covered 
through a study of language, evaluation of information, and the respon- 
sibilities of free speech. Both speeches and themes were of a persua- 
sive nature. Group discussions and effective participation in such 
discussions were also major projects in this term. One interesting 
note is that business letters were considered persuasive and covered 
during this t erm. 

17 

The communication program at Stephens College ^ was aimed at the 
students' learning to deal with ideas, and the writing and spealiing 
assignments stressed this objective. To make speaking easier and a 
more rewarding experience, assignments were designed to give the 
student something interesting and significant to talk about. For 
writing assignments students were allowed to write on subjects 
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interesting to th^. 

Skill in using the libraxy and research materials was stressedt 
and students wrote at least one research paper. Preliminary to 
actually doing the research paper, students were thoroughly oriented 
in the library and completed a test in wiiich the studaits used 
materials in the library to answer questions on the test. 

Reading with a purpose was stressed as well as understanding the 
author's purpose in the material read. Vocabulary and word meanings, 
both denotative and connotative, were studied. Attention was also 
given to organization in reading material through outlining, note- 
taking, and summarizing. 

The communi nations course at Indiana (Pennsylvania) State 
18 

Teachers College was conducted with a pattern, first reading and 
discussion, then spealdng and writing. Reading comprehension was 
checked by openbook tests on interpretation and meaning of all or 
parts of the reading assignments. The speaking and writing assign- 
ments grew out of the reading. Speaking skills were directed toward 

developing "confidence and power to speak Intelligently and effec- 

19 

tively In various classroom situations." 

The first term of the freshman communication course at the 

20 

University of Minnesota was organized into four se ctions, each 
of which emphasized one of the four communication skills. The writing 
emphasis sections followed the traditional composition course. The 
spe.Jcing sections employed material of real interest to the students 
in an attempt to help them overcome the stagefright of speaking before 
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groups. In presenting material to the class that vreis of concern to 
the speaker, students seemed to overcome shyness and awkwardness in 
dealing with other people. The reading and listening sections pro- 
vided specific help for individual problems in these areas, but both 
written and oral assignments were included to give practice in the 
other skills. 

Once the students had successfully completed the first term 
course to which they had been assigned, they proceeded to one or both 
of two balanced sections. The second course covered exposition with 
activities in all four skills and the use of the library. The third 
course emphasized discussion and persuasion and the ability to speak 
and write while effectively using controversial material. Organized 
discussions were a regular classroom activity. As an outside activity, 
students wrote a weekly report on a program they had listened to which 
dealt with current issues. 

21 

In the communication program at the University of Denver, the 
speaking and writing assignments emphasized that communication exists 
for a purpose. Oral assignments were designed for a specific audience 
and purpose if delivered under a time limit. Panel and group dis- 
cussions were emphasized more than formal speeches. Writing assign- 
ments were also aimed at a specific audience and purpose, and the 
ability to write a paper of a specified length was also stressed as a 
responsibility of the writer. 

Writing and speaking assignments during the first semester were 
based on the belief that "preceding good communication must come good 
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observing— fact first, then words." Einphasis was placed on the 
difference between fact and nonfact, and activities included observing, 
summarizing, sind reporting both. 

The second quarter of work dealt with the techniques of research 
and the reporting of fact, and the third quarter >as aevoted to crea- 
tive writing and ways to maintain interest -iid emphasis. 

The three regular communication courses at St. Cloud State 
Gollege^-^ offered an integrated study of the four skills with atten- 
tion to communication for a purpose. In the first course students 
studied both expository and persuasive writing and speaking with 
topics for short speeches sind compositions growing out of their 
reading and personal experiences. Ehiphasis in oral and written 
assignments was placed on the student having a worthwhile idea and 
on the audience to the communication was addressed. Adaptation of 
the subject matter to the needs of the audience and to the student's 
own purpose was also stressed to develop the concept of comimmication 
with a purpose. 

Students, in their reading and listening, were to note main 
thoughts and ideas. In these areas, they were also introduced to 
reasoning, differences in factual and nonf actual material, and rela- 
tionships between ideas with the objective of improving their own 
speaking and writing and in developing better understanding of what 
they read and heard. 

The second course in the sequence continued the development of 
the four skills, but also introduced the process and techniques of 
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research writing and problem -solving discussion. Ekphasis, aside from 
the writing of a minimum of two research papers, was placed on student- 
led class and panel discussions and on individual speeches. Each 
student participated in six class discussions and two formal panel 
discussions and gave two formal speeches. The topics for the dis- 
cussions came from the students* readings and ideas evolving from 
discussions. The first formal speech was usually persuasive and the 
second ira,s based on the student's final research paper. 

The third course, offered on the sophomore level, continued the 
emphasis on purposeful communication by introducing students to the 
mass media communication forms of newspapers, magazines, television, 
and movies. Through analysis and evaluation of the media, development 
of an understanding of the various media, and application of critical 
judgment, the students were expected to develop their own standards 
concerning the media. Oral assignments included participation on a 
panel concerned with various types of magazines, informal panel reports 
on the different sections of newspapers, and research panels involving 
the techniques of problem solving and discussion. Writing assignments 
stemmed from these oral presentations. Each student wrote an 800- 
1000 word theme on the editorial formula of a magazine and an 800 word 
comparison-contrast theme of two newspapers. For the research panels 
each student prepared note cards and bibliography cards from at least 
twenty sources. Students also reviewed a movie and analyzed a 
magazine advertisement which was slanted or "loaded." 

The comjnunications course at Chico State College coordinated 
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speaking and writing skills by having students first present speeches 
then write from the same notes or outlines used in the oral presenta- 
tions, Allegheny Oollege^-^ followed much the same procedure. IXaring 
the year the students prepared speeches incorporating some principle 
of good speaking after studying that principle. The class and the 
instructor evaluated the speech presentations after they were 
delivered. Instead of actually writing themes, students wrote out 
one-half to t^o -thirds of their speeches to be graded as writing 
assignments . 

Scheduling 

Courses in the communication programs we-^ usually scheduled in 
the same way as other courses, meeting three hours a week for three 
credits. In some cases, though, more time was allotted to allow for 
better coverage of the expanded amount of material. 

26 

Each communication course at St. Cloud State College met four 
times a week and the remedial course met twice a week, with students 
receiving four and two hours credit, respectively. 

At Michigan State College^ the communication course met five 
hours a week. Two recitation periods, one hour each, were scheduled 
early in each week. These were followed by a two hour writing session 
One hour lecture sessions met each day throughout the week with approx 
imately three hundred students attending each session. Each lecture 
in a given week covered the same material. 

English departments try to serve students in the best possible 
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way. New prtigrams and innovative methods are tried ty whole depart- 
ments and by individual teachers willing to experiment. The communi- 
cation programs begun after World War II were developed in an effort 
to meet the needs of students. Educators felt that students needed 
better preparation for the world they faced, especially in the area of 
human relations. These educators felt that better communication- 
communication in the sense of understanding— could lead to students' 
being better ^ble to cope with the international world which had 
evolved. To accomplish the goal of equipping students with the ability 
to communicate and understand their society, English departments 
developed communication courses. These communication courses empha- 
sized not only the skills of speaking and writing, but also the wider 
application of these skills toward the students* development of their 
own standards of judgment and critical thinking— two areas in need of 
improvement then, and now. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ORAL COMMUNICATION AT TEXAS A & M 

Before attempting to make any changes in a course, consideration 
must be given to existing conditions which might present problems in 
fulfilling the new objective. In this case, the objective is to 
xntioduce oral communication activities into the freshman English 
course at Texas A & M, and problems do exist for which solutions 
must be found. 

The foremost problem is the large number of students which are 
placed into each section of freshman English. Although limiting the 
class size to thirty students per section helped when the course 
covered only writing, further reduction is necessary if speaking 
c+ 1 -d t : c: ?.re to bo included and covered adequately. However, 
l itior.r • * r^' : rorloir. of large classes are not readily attained. 
If cla3G size were limited to twenty or less, several new problems 
vrould arise. More sections would have to be created, and the 
increasing enrollment is already causing this sajne problem. An 
increased number of sections would lead to the problem of finding 
enough teachers to handle these new sections. 

Teachers would need some type of preparation so that they could 
effectively incorporate oral activities into the freshman course. 
Some teachers may themselves feel uncomfortable in oral communication 
r.it rMons. This feeling could adversely affect their use of oral 
activities in their classes. Teachers of freshman English now attend 
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a workshop at the beginning of each semester. To introduce the 
possibilities of oral communication activities to the teachers, some 
sessions of this workshop could be devoted to this subject. Teachers 
who have used oral activities in their classes could share their 
experiences and discuss the various activities that have been success- 
ful for them. Topics might include methods for starting, continuing, 
and guiding class discussion, ways to help students feel at ease in 
speaJcing situations, selection of activities to fit subject matter, 
and means of conducting oral activities within the existing classroom 
facilities . 

The existing classroom facilities also present a problem, 
although this is the one problem that is probably most easily worked 
aiound. Most freshman English classes meet in roons in which all the 
desks are bolted to the floor. This fixed position of the desks gives 
rigidity and an extremely formal atmosphere to the classroom. The 
teacher stands at the front of the room, the students, in a sense, 
are locked into their positions, and the atmosphere becomes authori- 
tarian. It is difficult enough to get students to realize that they 
have valid opinions and worthtdiile ideas and to express them without 
having an authority figure placed physically above them. The fixed 
desks also cause problems when the class breaks up into small groups 
for discussion « A few students may sit comfortably and be able to 
take notes on what the group discusses, while other members must sit 
on top of desks or in some other awkward position. 

Another problem which would need consideration concerns the 
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students themselves. First, students would have to he convinced 
that effective oral communication is necessary hoth in college and 
after graduation and that poor speaMng habits can affect their 
progress in almost any endeavor. Second, teachers must realize that 
the incoming freshman students are not the sophisticated college 
students they try to appear— they are uncertain and, more often than 
not, terrified by the unknosm world they have entered. Very few 
freshmen have .had a speech course or any experience in speaking 
before a group of people. Some students may have been members of a 
high school debate team or other organized speech group. However, 
the latter group of students is no more experienced in the type of 
oral communication which will most benefit them. Most freshmen will 
not be able to participate effectively in group discussions. There 
will be those students who dominate a group and those students who 
are perfectly willing to let them do so. The reasons for non-partici- 
pation in discussion or general class activity stem from students* 
uncertainty about their situations and from lack of self-confidence 
in themselves and their ideas. Many aire afraid that other students 
will laugh at them if they speak out. As the year progresses, most 
fireshmen begin to overcome these difficulties, but the teacher must 
be aware of the feelings of these new students as they begin their 
first year of college and be willing to help them develop the self- 
confidence they need. A great deal of this self-confidence can be 
developed through learning to speak before a group and participate 
effectively in group discussions. 
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Until solutions to these problems can be found, incorporating 
oral ouinmunication activities into the freshman English program at 
Texas A & M as a standard part of the curriculum will not be an easy 
task. At this time, though, teachers who want to try oral activities 
in their classes will have to work out solutions of their own to 
suit their individual classes. 

On the following pages, interested teachers will find oral 
communication. activities which could be incorporated into the work 
already being done in freshman English at Texas A & M. These 
activities cover such areas as language and its usiige, organization, 
development, expository patterns, distinguishing between fact, judg- 
ment, and opinion, propaganda techniques, use of specific detail ajid 
supporting material, awareness of audience, and purpose. 

The first group of activities are those viAch students complete 
as individual assignments. The second group are activities done by 
individual students after which the entire class participates in 
some manner. The third group of activities may be done by either 
individual students or the class as a group. The last group are 
activities to be done by the whole class together. 

Each activity is marked with a symbol which indicates the source. 
Those activities taken from The Harper Handbook of Communication 
Skills are marked with a plus ( ) . Activities from Principles and 
Types of Speech are marked with a small circle ( ) • Those activities 
found in Practical Methods of Speech*^ are marked with an asterisk (♦)• 
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Individual Activities 

Activity 1* 

As a term project students keep a journal, entering into it their 
reactions to oral communication experiences in and out of class. The 
journal should include comments on their involvement in the class, 
group experiences, contributions to the class, problems with identity, 
strengths, weaknesses, fears, and any other areas involving relation- 
ships with others. Later, the teacher collects the journals along 
with each student's analysis or interpretation of his or her entries. 

Activity 2* ^ 

As a continuing assignment during the semester, the instructor 
introduces a topic of general interest or one related to the reading 
material and instructs a student to collect his or her thoughts on the 
subject for ten -fifteen minutes. The student then speaks to the cIslss 
on the assigned subject. (At the beginning of each unit, three or 
four students could be given topics related to the assigned readings.) 

Acti-/lty 3* 

Once students begin to feel more at ease with each other, they 
prepare speeches of introduction for other students giving assigned 
speeches . 

Activity k* 

Students interview someone different from themselves t an older 
person, someone from a foreign country, someone from a different 
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ethnic background, a "higher authority" in college, government, or 
business, a person with an obviously different life-style, or a 
person whose uniform sets him off. Students should ask questions 
about the values and goals which the person being interviewed con- 
siders worthwhile and should be prepared to report findings. The 
objective here is to determine relationships between identification 
and communication. 
+ 

Activity 5 

Students give a three-five minute talk on subject of personal 
interest presenting a definite idea the student wants to share with 
the clasj. The idea should be developed in three different ways or by 
using three different methods of clarification. 

+ 

Activity 6 

Students give a five minute talk explaining a process or giving 
directions. They may use visual aids if desired. 

Activity 7 ^ 

Students compare a printed speech and an editorial or magazine 
article on the same subject, noting similarities and differences in 
spoken and written discourse. Students should pay special attention 
to the author's awareness of audience, method of approach, style, 
vocabulary, tone, means of creating interest, and patterns of 
develojjment . 
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Activity 8» 

Students explain a concept or principle from their m^jor field 
in a short speech. 

Activity 9 * 

Students define a term from their major field which everyone 
may not be familiar vdth in a one minute talk. 

Activity 10* . 

After studying a speech from Vital S peeches , Representative 
American Speeches , or other source, students write a critical analysis 
of the use of examples, stressing the techniques that seem especially 
commendable . 

Activity ll" ^ 

While listening to a class lecture or talk on campus, students 
list words which they do not know the meaning of. They then look up 
the meanings of these words and determine if other words could have 
been substituted and if these other words would have changed the idea. 

Activity 12* ^ 

Students present an oral report on the findings of the research 
project, being careful to stick to the facts, and defend their 
findings by presenting varioua kinds of evidence. 
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Individual •<^roup Activities 

Activity l" ^ 

Each student carefully observes a person, place, or event 
connected with his life at college and reports to the class the 
results of his observation, describing exactly and precisely what 
he has observed and leaving out no essential details. The student 
keeps his own feelings, attitudes, and opinions oat of the report. 

» 

Activity 2" ^ 

After the students present their reports on the observations, 
the class evaluates the reports by answering the following questions: 

1. Are the facts presented consistent with what is known to 
be true? 

2. Are the facts consistent with each other? 

3. Are the facts verifiable? 

4. Are the facts precise enough to be useful for the speaker's 
purpose? 

5. Is there any evidence of personal opinion, judgment, or 
evaluation of the facts presented? 

6. Did the observer get a balanced perspective about the facts? 

Activity 3* 

After reading the printed text of a speech, students descilbe 
briefly the occasion and audience, then analyze the supporting 
material by answering the following questions i 
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1. Is the evidence relevant? 

2. Is the quantity sufficient? 

3. Is it clear and understandable? 

4. Would it have appealed to the interests and motives 
of the audience? 

5. Does it seem fitting for the occasion? 

Activity 4* 

Students find three different examples— an analogy, a hypothe- 
tical example, and one of contrast— to support a general statement 
such as this: "This generation of college students is far different 
from its parents' generation." 

Activity 5* 

Students analyze the organization in Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address, then compare their findings in small group discussion. 

Activity 6* 

Each student keeps a record of euphemisms heard in one day, 
the reports to the class. Group discussion follows. 

Activity 7* 

Each student listens for and keeps a record of terms representa- 
tive of a group's efforts to identify itself or set itself apart. 
Class discussion follows. 
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Activity 8» 

Each student lists connotations that immediately come to mind 
for terms such as these: happiness, peace, tension, downtown, and 
spirit. They then compare their lists with those of the other class 
members and discuss the results. 

Activity 9^ 

The teacher reads to the class an article containing controver- 
sial ideas. After the reading, the students interpret the meaning 
by listing the main ideas. Next, they evaluate each idea by telling 
why they agree or disagree with it. Then each student deteimines if 
there is a difference between his interpretation and his evaluation 
and if his judgments are closely related to the meaning. (This 
technique can also be applied to a broadcast of a controversial news 
analyst which has been taped and brought to class.) 

Activity : .0° 

Each student reads three assigned speeches from a recent issue 
of V ital Speeches , then independently writes an opinion on the 
subject and specific purpose of each speech. The class then compares 
judgments to see if agreement can be reached and decides if the titles 
given the speeches in print seem appropriate. 

Activity 11* 

Each student notes the contents of three television or radio 
commercials, lists human motives to which the messages appeal, and 
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decides with what type of audience each commercial would be effective. 
Class discussion follows. 

Individual or Group Activities 

Activity 1° 

Students list three or four subjects of little interest to their 
classmates. They then decide how they could keep attention and 
interest if giving a speech on those subjects. 

Activity f 

Students analyze the beginnings and endings of speeches in the 
latest issue of Vital Speeches or volume of Representative American 
Speeches . They are to determine what methods are used most often, and 
in each case which method is used and how successful it is. 

Activity f 

Students analyze the beginning and ending of one of the follow- 
ing: a classroom lecture, an address at a student meeting, a talk at 
a young people's group, or a talk made by a speaker at a meeting of a 
fraternity, sorority, or dormitory council. Students are to discover 
any common faults in the beginnings and endings and decide if these 
faults are typical. 

Activity 4* 

Students read a speech from Vital Speeches or Representative 
American Speeches and cite ten specific examples of vivid or clear 
thought. 
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Activity 5* 

Students list ten samples of language usage which vjould help 
establish common ground for communicating with a special interest 
group such as the Daughters of the American Revolution, college 
students, the Teamsters Union, or a particular political party. 

Activity 6* 

After reading a speech from Vital Speeches or Representative 
American Speeches , students cite specific uses of language that may 
have helped the speaJcer identify with his audience and explain why. 

Activity 7* 

The teacher presents a topic to students and inetructs them to 
assume that they are going to give a speech to the high school they 
attended. They are to decide on what their principle arguments would 
be and how their personal appeal could be enhanced. The students then 
decide if their arguments would be the same or the treatment of them 
varied if the speech were to be delivered to a group of retired 
persons. 

Activity S" ** 

Students find four or five news stories which go beyond just 
reporting of facts by editorializing the news or offering opinion, 
judgment, or predictions. They also find examples of loaded or 
emotionally toned wards in the articles. 
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Activity 9 * 

Students analyze a speech from Vital Speeches or Representative 
American Speeches for enthymemefi and inductive reasoning. 

Group Activities 

Activity 1* 

As an introductory interviewing technique, a student signs in on 
tho board and. the insti-actor ackr. him a few questions on such things 
as his backeround or his decision to attend this particular college. 
The process is then repeated vdth the first student interviewing a 
second student and so on. If this process is kept moving, the entire 
class can usually be covered in one period. 

Activity 2* 

Each student brings to class as many points as possible on one 
particular topic. All are written on the board and as a group the 
class formulates a thesis statement and groups the ideas into a 
sentence outline. 

Activity 3* 

Students listen to a speaker on or off campus. (Such a speech 
could be taped and brought to class.) Students then analyze the 
speaker's logical, psychological, and personal appeal, his specific 
means of holding attention and building interest, and any other 
particularly eff-^^ctive techniques. 
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The fundamental group activity in freshman Ehglish is discussion. 
At present, many English instructors already use group and panel 
discussions as part of their regular classroom activity. By supple- 
menting discussion vdth other oral activities, instructors can 
piovide students with a more rounded experience in learning to 
communicate orally. 

As aids to making participation in oral communication activities 
a better learning experience for all students who are involved in 
them, the following two evaluation forms are included. 

k 

EVALUATION OF EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH 

Speaker t Listener 

Subject:. • 

Purpose: 



Thesis or Central Idea: .... 
I. The Speaker 

A. Personal appeal 

B. Poise 

C. Audience contact 

D. Physical activity 

E. Fluency and spontaneity 

F. Attitude 

G. Vocal control 

H. Manipulation or aids 
Suggestions : 

II. The Audience 

A. Attitude toward subject 



Poor Fair Good 

123^567890 
123^567890 
123^567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 



Hostile Friendly 
Indifferent 

1234567890 
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B. Attitude toward speaker 123^567890 

G. Attention and interest 12 3^ 5 6 7 8 9 0 

D. Acceptance of idea 12 3^ 5 6 7 8 9 0 

Suggestions i • • • • • • 

III. The Topic ^""^ 

A. Suitability to speaker 123^567890 

B. Suitability to audience 123^567890 

C. Clarity of purpose 123^567890 

D. Focus on idea 12 3^ 5 6 7 8 9 0 

E. Clarity of organization 123^567890 

F. Adequacy of support 12 3^567890 

G. Effectiveness of examples 123^567890 

H. Validity of argument 123^567890 

I. Appropriateness of language 123^567890 
Suggestions: • 

IV. Final Estimate 

A. Personality 12 3^ 5 6 7 8 9 0 

B. Audience adjustment 123^567890 

C. Fluency and diction 123^56 7 890 

D. Physical and vocal control 123^5^7890 

E. Content and organization 123^567890 



Score I 



EVALUATION FORM FOR GROUP DISCUSSION^ 

(Circle appropriate numbers to register your judgment of the effec- 
tiveness of the discussion.) 

Subject: . . . ■ 

Listener: 

Defined problem: 
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Adequacy of problem definition: 
Clarification and definition of teims: 
Group rapport or atmosphere: 
Quality of leadership: 
Spontaneity of participation: 
Quality of argument: 
Preparation of members: 
Resolution of conflict between members: 
Suitability of solution: 
Handling of audience questions: 

Check appropriate items below: 
. • • tSome members monopolized the time 
, , , .Arguments were inconsistent. 
. . , .Members became deadlocked in solution. 
. . . .Leader was unable to oontiol discussion. 
. . . .Members were unable to think objectively. 
, . . .Lajiguage was too vague or technical. 
. . . .Discussion became a debate or bull session. 
. . . .Solution seems unresdistic, impractical, or 

inconsistent with evidence. 
. . . .Presentation seemed artificial. 
, . , .Audience was not interested. 

Without making any drastic changes in their freshman English 
classes, teachers at Texas A & M can introduce oral activities to 
their students. 'Ithough at this time problems exist *Mch prevent 
any major changes in the overall freshman English curriculum, 
individual teachers can begin to use more oral activities in 
freshman English by continuing to use group discussions supplemented 
with some of the activities suggested in this chapter. 



Boor Fair Good 
123^ 5' 67890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
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Effective oral communication is a tool essential to students 
who vdsh to succeed first in their college careers and second in 
their chosen vocations. More and more, employers are seeking people 
who can communicate with a wide variety of people, both specialists 
and nonspecialists. Companies are looking for employees trained 
not only in the basic fundmentals of a job or skill, but also in 
the wider aspects of general communicativeness. 

The freshman English course, although it is only an introductory 
one, provides an excellent opportunity for students to begin 
developing their oral communication skills. Teachers here at 
Texas A & M can easily reinforce the writing done in freshman Ehglish 
with the suggested activities presented in this thesis. Teachers 
can motivate students by stressing +b<» app1 5 ^ability of effective 
communication «5kills to the students' future lives and jobs. One or 
two courses of freshman English vriiich combine speaking and writing 
skills cannot complete the task of instilling effective communication 
skills in the students. Perhaps, though, such a course can get them 
started toward the goal of being able to express their ideas and 
opinions clearly and effectively. 
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FCX)TNOTES 

■"•C. Merton Babcock. The Harper Handbook of Gommuni cation Skills 
(New York: Harper. 1957). 

^Alan H. Monroe. Principles and Types of Speech. 5th ed. 
(Chicago: Sooti. Foresman, 1962). 

%aiold Barrett. Practical Methods in Speech . 3rd ed. (San 
Fran ci s co : Rinehart , 19737^ 

^abcock. pp. 305-306. 
^abcock, p. 260. 
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